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LITERARY STUDY AND CHARACTER FORMATION 

The method by which teachers of literature most commonly 
and most naturally go to work to form character is the extremely 
primitive scheme of direct preaching. Too many of us are never 
happy unless we are pointing a moral. We din a sort of hot- 
house goodness into the ears of the boys and girls until they 
long, though perhaps they are not aware of it and would indig- 
nantly and sincerely deny it, to exchange 

the lilies and languors of virtue 
For the roses and raptures of vice. 

Some of us, if I may so speak, would try to get ethical blood 
out of a moral turnip ; we find in a piece of blasphemous impiety 
like Byron's Vision of Judgment a new apocalypse, and in a 
simple little story like the Great Stone Face a system of conduct 
so beautiful and so complete that we cannot speak of it without 
tears, to say nothing of those which we cause other people to 
shed. All this, I am free to admit, is calculated to produce a 
powerful effect ; unfortunately, however, it does not always 
result as is intended or desired. If the teacher is operating on 
what is vulgarly known as the goody-goody boy or a sedate and 
pious miss the ethical dainty is received and consumed with 
grateful decorum. But if the subject is unregenerate or is even 
full of high spirits and inclined, as all healthy-minded young 
people are, to think habitually about far other things than moral 
principles, spiritual nausea is pretty sure to follow. The prover- 
bial wildness and frivolity of the minister's children are familiar 
illustrations of the truth of these statements. In other words, 
formal ethical instruction, where moral improvement is not 
needed, is mildly innocuous ; where moral improvement is 
desirable, in nine cases out of ten it is positively detri- 
mental. 

Something very much like this is observable in all those 
cases in which men try to influence other men. Shakspere knew 
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it when he made Brutus' speech fail and Antony's succeed. 
Pope knew it when he wrote : 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
The operation of the principle, in fact, is not confined to the sub- 
jective world. The oculist, in seeking to lead a recalcitrant 
muscle back into the paths of virtue, does not restrain its vagar- 
ies ; he humors them. 

The reasons for these things are to be sought and found deep 
in the structure of the human mind. There are two sets of men- 
tal phenomena to which they are directly traceable ; first, the 
inter-relation of the conscious mind and the subconscious mind ; 
second, the consequent relation, as regards cause and effect, of 
the mental and moral activities. 

The conscious mind is the instrument which performs all 
purely intellectual operations. It perceives, it wills, it reasons. 
The subconscious mind possesses none of these faculties. Its 
one channel of communication with the outer world is the con- 
scious mind. As regards the present it is, in a sense, in bond- 
age ; as regards the past, however, it is free. It never forgets ; 
that is to say, the impressions that it receives are ineffaceable. 
Its make-up depends upon the whole past history of the individ- 
ual. To this make-up obviously are due all whims, prejudices, 
and tastes. We are accustomed to refer to these conventionally 
as emotions, but as a matter of fact they are nothing more or 
less than crystallized perceptions, judgments, and decisions. The 
sum total of these components of the subconscious mind con- 
stitute what we call character. The old statement that character 
is what a man is, is not therefore strictly true ; character rather 
is all that a man has thought, willed, and seen. 

If this reasoning be sound, it follows that fineness of feeling 
and hence fineness of morals depend on fineness of intellect. Com- 
mon experience attests the truth of this conclusion. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of an all-wise Being who is not also all good. 
In so far as any man is a criminal, just in so far is he a fool. 
Stupidity leads to other consequences than immorality, but all 
immorality is the result of stupidity. The way to eradicate 
sin, therefore, is to eradicate stupidity. In other words, the 
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scientific method of forming character is to increase the size 
and the quality of the brain. 

This idea should permeate and saturate every recitation in 
literature. From the first to the last it ought to be in the teach- 
er's mind. There is no portion of the work which cannot be 
made to assist in the cumulative result. The student should be 
taught to see things accurately and independently ; to speak and 
write accurately and independently, and to judge books accur- 
ately and independently. Accuracy and independence : these 
are. the great words. No man who acts habitually in accord- 
ance with the principles for which they stand can be weak ; 
his tastes cannot go astray ; he must hate the false and love the 
true ; he will see life steadily and see it whole. 

As I have already said, this work must begin with the foun- 
dation. The moral importance of insisting on absolute accuracy 
in the mechanical details of composition, which is an essential 
part of the study of literature and ought never to be separated 
from it, cannot be overestimated. There is a school of peda- 
gogues, I am aware, and it is not without disciples, who would 
reverse the good and safe old rule : Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves. I have heard a man 
who stands high in educational responsibility gravely maintain 
that, if a student put in a dash whenever there was a break in his 
thought, the reasonable requirements of punctuation would be 
satisfied. I told him that, if some of my students put in a dash 
wherever there was a break in their thoughts, their compositions 
would be nothing but a succession of dashes. If a man is a slip- 
shod speller it is because he is a slipshod thinker, and if he is a 
slipshod thinker he is sure to act from half understood and hence 
inadequate moral ideals. By conscious and persistent effort 
there can be created in the student a state of mind such that if 
he misspells a word or misplaces a comma, he will be as 
unhappy as a full back who misses a tackle or a center fielder 
who muffs a fly. He should be taught that dereliction in these 
respects is to the intellectual what soiled linen is to the social 
status. If he is not so taught there will be no foundation for 
the future upbuilding of his character through the medium of 
literary study. 
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The first thing that I should try to teach, after reasonable 
progress had been made in these mechanical matters, would be 
accuracy of observation in regard to nature, men, and books. I 
would have the boys and girls, at an early point in the high- 
school course read some composition like John Burroughs' Sharp 
Eyes, the chief purpose of that work being to open their senses 
to the great mass of common things about them which they and 
we and all people are too apt to look at without seeing. From 
the observation of things I would pass to the observation of 
men, taking as a starting point some such book as Silas Marner, 
in which character and motives are clearly and keenly analyzed. 
I would end these exercises in observation with a critical exami- 
nation of some masterpiece, probably the Merchant of Venice, 
endeavoring to give my pupils a sound and definite standard by 
which to weigh its merit, and so establishing in them the habit 
of judging a book not by what is written about it but by what is 
written in it. Sometimes I think that if I were a literary Czar I 
would issue an ukase commanding all books about books to be 
burned, with a corollary providing that anyone who should in the 
future write a work of literary criticism should be hanged. In 
short, I would try to clear the minds of my pupils of cant — 
cant about nature, cant about people, cant about books. I would 
place them under the influence of the splendid simplicity and 
straight forwardness of Burns, Macaulay's glorious candor, and 
the piercing east wind of Carlyle's stern moral vigor. In such 
atmospheres spiritual malaria cannot exist. 

Macaulay, too, is useful for another reason. If there is one 
vice from which he is free and to which high-school pupils are 
addicted, it is the vice of saying one thing and meaning another. 
I have here a collection of statements taken at different times 
from their compositions : 

Each particular hair did stand on end, like a fretful porcupine. 
Each knotted and combined lock did part. 

Horatio had been to college, from which we may believe he had an 
income. 

While at college his father died. 

He began life when twenty-two years old. 

Coriolanus opens on a welfare in Rome. 
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He was buried in thought on the banks of the river. 
Boswell's Johnson includes many antidotes of his life. 
Whenever worsted in argument he resorted to logic. 
A Queen would not hang her two husbands in the same room. 
Twelfth Night was written between 1599 and 1600. 

There were no cannon in Hamlet's day. Shakspere is, there- 
fore, guilty of an anachronism when he makes Hamlet exclaim : 

O that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self slaughter. 

A person who is capable of making mistakes of this sort can- 
not in any large sense of the word be called moral. He can see 
neither the humor nor the equity of things. You may preach 
to him till doomsday. You may weep and abuse. You may tell 
him in a hundred thousand ways to say what he means and mean 
what he says. The probability is that after all this, he will 
write as badly as before. A thorough study of one of Macau- 
lay's essays will do more to make him despise looseness of lan- 
guage and of logic than all the precepts in the rhetorics. His 

precision 

Has such a face and such a mien 
As to be lov'd needs only to be seen. 

He is the greatest of all awakeners of an enthusiasm for clear, 
exact, polished, manly utterance. 

The salutary influence of good examples, indeed, can scarcely 
be overestimated. Man is essentially an imitative animal. We 
all try to be what we admire. For these reasons good biography 
is calculated oftentimes to perform for the young student a serv- 
ice which it would be vain to expect from any other kind of 
literature. Many a writer has conceived a noble ideal, cherished 
throughout years of earnest and successful toil, from a perusal 
of Boswell's Johnson. Many a self-made man has caught his 
first impulse from the pages of Franklin's autobiography. Many 
a soldier, who has risen high above his fellows, can trace the 
inception of the resolve that led him onward and upward to the 
inspiration that he drank in from the old Plutarch with the bat- 
tered cover. The government at Washington used to furnish 
every officer and every man in the American navy with a copy of 
Southey's Life of Nelson. Example is greater than precept. 
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Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime. 
If we sow in the mind of a young man or a young woman the 
seed of a noble example, and do not water the ground too much, 
the summer, we may rest assured, will bring forth flowers and 
the autumn fruit and grain. 

I have reserved until the last the discussion of the most 
important and far reaching consideration of all — the formation 
of taste. Good taste is the highest of all moral qualities and 
for this reason the cultivation of it should constitute the ultimate 
aim of education. The man who is good because he likes to be 
good is better than the man who is good because he thinks he 
ought to be good. If Willie abstains from Sunday baseball 
because it grieves mother when he indulges in it, he is apt, when 
mother is out of town, to fall from grace ; but if he abstains 
because the evil smells and the bad language make him sick, he 
will tnever backslide. If our pupils read Shakspere instead of 
Archibald Clavering Gunter because we tell them that Hamlet is 
better than Mr. Barnes of New York, we have doubtless scored 
a point ; if they stick to Shakspere long enough they will be 
convinced that we tell the truth. The " if," however, is too large. 
The impelling force must come from within. How can we create 
in our pupils such a frame of mind that they would rather read 
Milton and Burke than Josh Billings and Artemus Ward ? 

The achievement is no easy one. There are several popular 
ways of not accomplishing it. The teacher who adopts the 
method of minute linguistic study and the teacher who adopts 
the diametrically opposite method of sentimental gushing are 
generally unsuccessful. Both fail for the same reason. Neither 
makes the student understand. Here we have a precious truth. 
Dislike is merely a form of ignorance. People cannot help 
worshiping merit when they actually realise that it is merit. If 
you can lead your pupils to see even imperfectly what good 
literature is, if you can open their eyes to one tenth of the 
beauty, the power, the significance of it all, you need not worry 
much about their liking it. And in proportion as they like it, 
their morals will be safe. They will be so busy helping David 
■Copperfield run away from Mr. Murdstone's bottling works that 
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they will have less time to smoke cigarettes with Tom. The 
fascination of the great game that Julius Caesar played in Gaul 
will dim the joy of surreptitious poker with Dick. Even those 
seductive coon songs that Harry sings so well will lose some of 
their charm when the moan of doves in immemorial elms and 
murmur of innumerable bees have caused subtler fibers in their 
souls to vibrate. 

The conclusion from all of these facts is simple and irresist- 
ible. There must be no such thing as moral instruction as such. 
Whatever enlarges, refines, and strengthens the brain is power- 
ful and salutary in the formation of character. The only scien- 
tific way to teach ethics is to turn the white light of truth on the 
relations of things. The idea that bad men are usually sharper 
than good men is worse than absurd — it is wicked. We have 
too many words. Their multiplicity frequently makes us see 
things double and triple. Sin is nothing but a form of insanity. 
The criminal is just a kind of fool. Stupidity and immorality 
are one. The highest wisdom lies in being good. 

If these ideas ever come to prevail in education I do not 
predict that the world will be regenerated in a decade ; but I 
honestly believe that they are sound, useful, and susceptible of 
application in actual pedagogical work. Indeed, as far as I can 
see, they must lie at the base of all thorough and truly scientific 
effort toward character formation. 

Edwin L. Miller 

Englewood High School 
Chicago 



